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@ No art curriculum is complete unless it includes:the newest 

and most exciting art medium—the Flo-master. This “miracle 

pen with the FELT tip” produces tones varying from the 

lightest tint to the deepest shade—and lines from a 

hair’s breadth to a % inch stroke. It comes with four 
sizes of felt tips—easily interchanged. 


Is it any wonder that artists in both the fine art and 
commercial fields are so enthusiastic about this 
new, versatile art tool which permits an unlimited 
variation in techniques! Art teachers have 

found it ideal for classroom and “location” 

studies. Actually, the Flo-master is a whole 
artist's kit in one compact pocket-size unit. 


Use it for sketching, illustrating, designing, 
lettering, cartoons, layouts. Flo-master Inks— 
instant-drying, waterproof, smudgeproof— 
available in 8 colors including black. 


In addition to its use in the teaching of art, 

the Flo-master performs more than 100 tasks in 
the school. To mention a few: preparing visual aids 
of all kinds—flash cards, posters, charts, 
maps; marking athletic equipment, pupils’ 
overshoes, coat. hooks; identifying projects in 
industrial arts. It writes on any surface. 

On sale at stationers, art or 
school supply houses. 


E FLO-MASTER ART BULLETIN 
shows how leading | 


professional artists 


use the Flo-master. 


FLO-MASTER SCHOOL BULLETIN 
shows scores of ways teachers 
are using the Flo-master. 

Write for your copies to Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., 


Dept. W-1, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Your department of information on art research 
JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


What is a foliage brush? 

@ A brush that is fan shaped, very thin front to back; and 
it is made from either bristle, sable, ox or badger hair. In 
the trade, this brush is called a blender or fan brush. 


Is para red a suitable color for artistic purposes? 
@® This color is not for the painter who wants a permanent 
color. It is good for industrial use. 


Did the ‘old masters’’ work with permanency in mind? Did they pay much atten- 
tion to the quality of their materials? 


@ From the paintings, painters’ notes, and writings by nosy 
friends and gossips, I would say that some batted out a 
painting with whatever lay around and others were very 
picky. Of course, the Guild system more or less insured the 
standard of work and tended to develop a thorough ap- 
prenticeship. The Dutch Republic, in the sixteenth century, 
required their painters to use officially prepared, seasoned 
panels. However, throughout Europe, there were then, as 
now, experimenters and innovators. Sometimes the results 
were disastrous; but frequently they were gratifying and 
accrued to the benefit of followers. 


Can you give me a good source of information on coin and medal designs? 
@ The American Numismatic Society, Broadway & 156th 
St., N.Y.C. 


Is gold ochre a permanent color? 
@ If it is made from natural or artificial ochre and not 
mixed with a fugitive, high keyed color, it is permanent. 


Would you use Prussian blue in your own oil paintings? 

@ Most assuredly, yes. Prussian blue in oil is transparent, 
an excellent dryer, and has working qualities most enchant- 
ing—only don’t be seduced by it. Its tinting strength is 
overpowering. 


What is distemper color? 

@ Loosely speaking, any aqueous paint employing a 
simple glue size binder. (The glue can be composed of any- 
thing from starch to casein.) It is usually used in the house 
paint trade—calcimine is an example. This casein should 
not be confused with the more complex and exactingly 
formulated casein emulsion colors sold for artists’ use. 


What is a glaze; what is its purpose? 

@ A glaze is a transparent layer of oil paint over another 
layer of dry oil paint. This layer of color varies in degrees 
of transparency but should never contain white. It should 
be understood that a glaze is not a film of varnish, but a 
definite part of the painting, consisting of a transparent 
color with a glazing medium which contains varnish, linseed 
oil and some volatile solvent in varying proportions. The 
solvent is the lesser component part of this combination. 

A glaze serves to deepen certain areas of a painting—to 
unify it in tone and generally to enrich the specific parts of 
the painting. If you can accomplish the desired effects 
withornt glazing, it is not necessary. ®@ 


An Lavitation 


TO POSSESS THE FINEST ART BOOKS 
EVER PUBLISHED IN THIS COUNTRY 


Each deluxe volume contains fifty full-color 
reproductions which may be removed for fram- 
ing. Outstanding authorities agree these color 
plates have never before been equalled for 
fidelity. 


DEGAS: Ballet scenes, race 
track pictures, dim cafes and 
shady characters of Parisian 
night life—in brilliant oils and 
fragile pastels. Text by Dan- 
iel Catton Rich, Director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 


$10.00 


“, « . among the most beautiful art monographs ever published.” 
CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


RENOIR: A-world of soft, misty 
light as portrayed by the mas- 
ter whose work is filled with 
the joy of living. Few artists 
can equal his lovely women 
and children. Text by Walter 
Pach. 


$10.00 


. the quality of the reproductions . . . does seem miraculous.” 
NEW YORK TIMES 


VAN GOGH: Savage brush 
strokes and a blaze of pure 
color make the paintings of 
the most popular modern artist 
favorites among collectors ev- 
erywhere. Text by Meyer Scha- 
piro. 


$10.00 


order from 


“LIBRARY OF GREAT PAINTERS” 
c/o Suite 321 


537 South High Street ~i~ Columbus, Ohio 
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Now you can cut down crazing, shivering, blister- 
ing, pinholing and crawling. How? Using Draken- 
feld clay bodies with Drakenfeld glazes. The com- 
bination can’t be beat! Both the dry casting and the 
moist plastic clay bodies are specifically designed 
for cone 06 glazes. 

And, it’s a cinch to make a slip with the dry clay 
a body . .. simply add water and adjust to proper 
consistency. You may prefer the moist plastic 
body. It’s supplied ready-to-use . . . just throw it 
on the wheel and start spinning. 


Write for complete Details and Prices. 


“Drakenteld 


45-47 Park Place 
B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. New York 7, NY. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


® Regional and National News in Art and Education 


® Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
Association affairs. 


®* Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


Sesued Free (Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
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GRASS ROOTS ARTISTS MAKE BIG TOWN 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY AND N.Y. SHOWING AWAITS 
WINNERS IN FLORIDA SOUTHERN’S INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 


HE “little people” of grass roots America have successfully com- 
peted with established professionals in the $6,000 International 
Competition recently held by Florida Southern College. Many tal- 
ented amateurs are represented in the exhibition of winners showing 
at Manhattan’s Grand Central Art Galleries (June 2-13). The dream 
of having their work seen by collectors and art buyers has been real- 
ized by amateur, art teacher and professional alike in this “open to 
all comers” show. Art critic Dorothy Grafly remarks of the show 
“.. It is to such an exhibition that the talent scout looks these 
days for new faces. The current trend in (other) major shows seems 
to be toward invited or drastically juried aggregates . . . which auto- 
matically bar the . . . student or amateur.” 


The competition sponsors invite DESIGN readers to send for a 
free, illustrated brochure of the prize-winners and additional informa- 
tion on the opening salute in a campaign to introduce equal exhibit- 
ing opportunity for all artists. Send your request to: M. M. Engel 
Associates, Dept. “D”, 5th Floor, 400 W. 34th St, N. Y.C. 1. @ 


ART TEACHER, JERRY QUIER of Bethlehem, Pa. won Honorable Mention and 
the Grumbacher Award for ‘Declining Winter’’, which will be exhibited at the 
Grand Central Galleries in N.Y.C. with the top twenty prize-winners, June 2-13. 


PROFESSIONAL, GLADYS BACHRACH’S ‘’Mountain Lake’’ was one of twenty 
paintings acquired by the Florida Southern College permanent collection, to be 
housed in their new, Frank Lloyd Wright-designed Fine Arts Building. 
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GOING AROUND IN ART CIRCLES 


LATEST NEWS, COMPETITIONS AND ART OPPORTUNITIES 


DESIGNER'S COMPETITION: The carpet designing competition, 
jointly sponsored by the Fleischman Carpet Co. and the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, announces that entries are now 
being accepted for their second annual show. $2,000 in 
prizes will be offered to students and professionals alike and 
entries should be forwarded before Jan. 1, 1953. No limita- 
tion on number of entries or status of competitor. Top 
prizes of last year’s show went to students who edged out 
professionals entirely. (see Design, April 1952). For full 
data and entry blanks write to: Competition Committee, 
Arthur Fleischman Co., 12585 Gratiot St., Detroit 5, Michi- 
gan. The prizes: $1,000 first award; $250, second; $150, 
third; $100, fourth; plus ten honorable mentions of $50 
each. 


HANDY SUMMER SKETCH KIT: The Ebehhard Faber pencil people 
have come up with one of the more compact art gadgets to 
cross our desk in a long while. The Mongol Colored Pencil 
Kit #744 consists of a pocket-size, heavy cardboard con- 
tainer with twelve excellent pencils of varied hues, and a 
spiral-bound sketch pad that slides into the back of the 
container for secure hand-sketching. The papers are of 
several tints and the pencils can be used “as 1s” or may be 
brushed with water for wash effects. Lightweight; slips 
into your pocket or purse. Sells for $2.00. 


$1,000 CRAFTSMEN COMPETITION: Open to U.S. and Canadian 
workers in ceramics, metal, weaving, jewelry, decorated 
textiles, wood and enamels. $2.00 entry fee. Work due Oct. 
15. Jurors15. Jurors include Bernard Leach, Soetsu Yan- 
agi and Ruth Lawrence. Showing of entries Nov. 17-Dec. 
24, 1952. Known as the Helen Bunn Competition, the show 
is sponsored by St. Paul Gallery and School of Art. Con- 
tact: Delmar Kolb, 476 Summit Ave., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


KILN CLUB PURCHASE PRIZE SHOW: 3rd Annual Exhibition of Cer- 
amic Art; open to ceramists in Wash., D. C., Md. and Va. 
Media: pottery, ceramic sculpture (including terra cotta), 
enamels and handcrafted glass. Fee: 50c. ea. tor max. of 
five entries. Purchase awards for winners. Work due 
Aug. 28. Entry blanks due: Aug. 15. Contact: Helen 
O’Brien, 224 N. Edgewood St., Arlington, Va. 


“NAKED TRUTH” PROVES UNUSUAL SHOW: Although the current 
exhibit of the Addison Gallery (located at Phillips Aca- 
demy in staid Andover, Massachusetts) was supposed to 
run for just a few weeks, it has attracted so much attention 
that it will now extend thru Sept. 30th. Why the longevity ? 
Because the exhibition combines integrity of purpose with 
clever merchandising. Literal and abstract concepts of the 
undraped figure stand side-by-side in a progression of 
media, which include sculpture, photography, painting and 
ceramics. (i. e.: an Esquire pin-up girl next to a nude 
study from the Boston Museum; a marble bust of Hiram 
Powers’ “Greek Slave’ beside a chrome-plated “Torso in 
Space” by modernist Alexander Archipenko.) The pur- 
pose of the exhibit: to show that taste in art depends on 
personal viewpoint, and that technical skill is a matter of 
training. The show is divided into three sections: the gal- 
lery of nudes; a grouping of still-lifes, figure pieces and 
portraits concerned with style as a means of stating the 
nature of truth envisioned by an artist, and a final section 
on the relationship between visual art, literature and music. 
Drive over to the Addison Gallery this summer to see a 
fascinating show. ® 


PO LOM AL 


semi-precious STONES 


fine, big, mostly cabochons: lapis, coral, 
amethyst quartz, onyx, amazonite, car- 
nelian, jasper. 


only $1.00 each 


or any six for $5.00, postpaid. 
Money-return guarantee if not delighted. 


FREE: intriguing catalog about stones 


SAM KRAMER opept.p 29 w. 8th St. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


FREE! all about frames 


You are invited to send for our FREE large catalogue of information 
on frames and mouldings for art work and photography. Also covers 
better grade albums and scrapbooks for artists and school libraries. 
Largest assortment, rapid service at lowest professional rates. 


INTERNATIONAL SALES CO. Dept. ‘’D’’ 
414 E. Baltimore St. Baltimore 2, Md. 


Illustrated at right: 
“Headed For Boston’; from a set of six 
John Marin color reproductions. Size: 5x7 
in. Complete portfolio with text, $3.00. 
send for FREE lists of 1,000 small, color 
reproductions! 

Large print catalog, 100 illustrations, in- 
cluding 25 in full-color: 60c. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, Inc. 


BOX “DE” WESTPORT, CONN. 


attention DESIGN subscribers: 


Be certain to renew early during 


the summer. You will not want 


to miss the “54th ANNI- 
VERSARY ISSUE” which 
is released September 25, 1952. 


SPECIAL FEATURES ON CERAMICS © ART CAREERS ® 


PROFESSIONAL WATER COLOR TECHNIQUE © ART PROJECTS 


OD: 


@ Recommended by DESIGN’S Book Review Editor 


“KNOW YOUR FABRICS” 


by 
LUCY D. TAYLOR 


A distinctive volume 
of facts and illustra- 
tions—all about fab- 
rics, for the designer, 
home decorator and 
textile enthusiast. 
365 pages of useful 
information. 


Fully illustrated. 


$6.15 


This book alone is all you need to recognize virtually 
every historic and modern application of fabric. Will 
answer thousands of questions for you. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS PUBLISHERS 
DEPT. D 
440 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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& 
FINGER-PAINT 
4 The Original Finger-Paint, de- 
. veloped by its most famous expo- 
| nent. So fascinating, so decorative 
| and so valuable, it serves educational. 
- artistic, recreational, commercial and therapeu- 
; tic purposes with equal success. Used on paper, 
; wood or fabric. Order from your school supply 
dealer. 16 MM full color motion picture film, 
_ “Finger Painting” available. Price on request. 
: BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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an editorial 


SELECTING A WORTHWHILE 
ART SCHOOL 


N A few weeks the majority of DESIGN’s readers will 

be planning their vacation schedules. Teachers enjoy the 
opportunity of a three month period for relaxation, study 
and travel; students will either follow these courses or seek 
employment to help defray future educational expenses. 
And a number of these student readers, following gradua- 
tion, will shop around for an advanced school of training in 
the particular field that interests them as a lifelong career. 


What yardstick do we use to measure the qualifications 
of a particular school of art training? How can we wisely 
select the useful school from the phoney? 


For many years, with the advent of the so-called G.I. Bill 
of Rights, a veritable swarm of get-rich-quick institutions 
have issued glowing brochures promising to turn anyone 
with the tuition fee into a Michelangelo. ‘Anyone can be a 
successful artist”, they gravely inform us. Be wary of ad- 
vertising along these lines. These high-pressure schools 
often had capitalized on the laxity of government officials in 
granting charters and approving organizations for financial 
backing by the funds of the Veteran’s Administration. 
They have had tough sledding in recent months. The of- 
ficials have learned by bitter experience and approval has 
been withdrawn, often leaving the student halfway through 
a course, stranded high and dry. 


The G.I. Bill has reached the end of the trail. It may be 
reinstated for qualified Korean veterans of the armed forces, 
but many war-baby schools are headed for the rocks. They 
simply do not have the experience, the qualified staffs and 
the business acumen to survive without government sub- 
sidization. 


Look then for a school with a history of proven success. 
If it is G.I. approved today you can be reasonably certain 
that its educational facilities will stand the scrutiny of close 
inspection. Read its advertising carefully. Judge if its 
promises are capable of intelligent fulfillment. Choose a 
school after shopping around. Send for its catalogue and 
study the quality of student work reproduced. If it is a school 
specializing in commercial art, critically examine the bro- 
chure mailed to you. Is it well laid-out? Does it sell its 
product honestly and with the crispness that echoes profes- 
sional competence? Since the school professes to turn out 
professional graduates, you are justified in expecting them 
to be able to sell their own product. 


please turn to page 224 
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ALL BOOKS RECOMMENDED MAY BE ORDERED THRU “DESIGN.” 


Send check with title of book and publisher to: ‘‘Book Editor,’ DESIGN Magazine 
37 South High St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


ILLUSTRATION AND REPRODUCTION: 
Pellegrini & Cudahy 

Complete data on the methods for preparing illustrations for repro- 
duction. Includes Ben Day, silk screen, half tones, lithography and 
scores of technical procedures. Everything from pen and ink 
through full color preparation of art. Over 200 illustrations on four 
different types of paper. 240 pages. 


SCRATCHBOARD DRAWING: 
Studio-Crowell 


Commercial and fine art applications of a versatile technique. A 
“how to do it” type of book for the high school-college level and 
those planning on advertising or newspaper art work. Fully illus- 
trated, Bacon’s book is backed by years of national account work 
in a medium that is distinctly his forte. 96 pages of technique and 
application. 


Cc. W. Bacon 
$5.00 


CREATIVE AND MENTAL GROWTH: 
Macmillan 


Revised edition of a popular volume for art-educators. Of par- 
ticular significance to teachers in elementary and high school 
categories, offering data and procedures for bringing creative 
art conciousness to young students. Invaluable guide for teachers 
divorced from extensive educational facilities: The 408 pages 
and illustrations probe into the maturing minds of students and 
analyze “why they do it’’ as well as “Show.” 


Viktor Lowenfeld 
$5.00 


DESIGN APPROACH TO CRAFTS: 
Prang Publishers 


An intelligent book for art teachers and craftsmen, filled with stimu- 
lating projects and procedures. The approach to art appreciation 
is lucid and usable by both educator and learner of all ages. De- 
sign becomes a tangible thing in its pages, rather than an abstract 
term. 138 pages, many illustrations. 


Harriet E. Knapp 
$3.50 


AMERICAN FURNITURE by Joseph Downs 
MacMillan $17.50 


A comprehensive Bible of furnishings of the Queen Anne and 
Chippendale Periods. This tremendous volume is illustrated with 
more than four hundred examples, several in full color, represent- 
ing the flower of American furniture designing. Author Downs, 
Curator of the famous Winterthur Museum, is the world’s out- 
standing authority on American decorative arts, and this volume’s 
unusual coverage will prove invaluable to collectors, commercial 
and fine artists and those who can afford the luxury of the finest 
publication ef its type. More than 400 pages of illustrations and 
pertinent data. Deluxe size. 


BAUHAUS, 1918-23: 
Branford Publishers 


Post-War Europe (vintage World War I) saw the rise of one 
of the most influential art groups in a generation—a unique 
erganization who accepted the machine as an art form worthy 
of serious study. They formed a school called the Bauhaus and 
their faculty included names now famous—Moholy-Nagy, Klee, 
Albers, Feininger, Geopius, Kandinsky. This book tells of their 
struggles against conservatism, their influence on modern archi- 
tecture, abstract painting, photography and industrial design. It 
is a tremendous book in scope and makes for exciting reading. 
223 pages, profusely illustrated. 


Bayer & Gropius 
$5.50 


DRAMA—ITS COSTUME & DECOR. James Laver 
Studio Publications $5.75 


An official of the famous Victoria and Albert Museum’s depart- 
ment of Illustration & Design authoritatively presents the cos- 
tume history of the theater, from ancient Greece to the present. 
Stage settings, costumes and set decoration are covered compre- 
hensively, with over two hundred illustrations to point up the 
text. The reader comes face to face with the Roman theater, 
Pompeii, the Florentine pageants, Bibiena, Inigo, Jones, the Italian 
Renaissance and the theater of our day. A useful addition to the 
art, theater or general library, with particular value for the set 
designer, historian and fashion illustrator. 
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LAWS OF JAPANESE PAINTING: 
Dover Publications 

Unabridged edition of a classic work on Japanese art technique and 
philosophy. An orienta! artist depicts the vitality of a subject in a 
few bold strokes and Mr. Bowie delves into the exciting methods by 
which their significant form of expression achieves its aims. Japa- 
nese technique has deeply influenced occidental art for centuries 
(i.e. Whistler, Lautrec, Degas to name a few) and this book does 
much to bring its principles to the serious student. 117 pages, well 
illustrated. 


Henry P. Bowie 
$4.50 


FILM & ITS TECHNIQUES R. Spottiswoode 
U. of California Press $7.50 
If more moviemakers would peruse this book, the standards of our 
entertainment would rise like mercury in a thermometer. A study 
of film making as a creative art for, with full data on its technique. 
Invaluable to amateur moviemakers as well as the Hollywood mogul. 
Well illustrated. 504 pages. 


HANDICRAFT HOBBIES FOR PROFIT: Robert Scharff 
McGraw-Hill $4.00 
Techniques for working with wood, plastics, metal, ceramics, leather. 
Sections on organization and operation of a craft business, and 
available markets. 77 illustrations, 199 pages. 


HENRI CARTIER-BRESSON: Kirstein-Newhall 
Museum of Modern Art $2.00 
A revelation in the stark use of the candid camera, as performed 
by France’s leading contemporary photographer. A cross-section 
documentation in 42 exciting photos. 


MAKING A START IN ART: Anna Airy 
Studio-Crowell $5.00 
Stresses the importance of a solid foundation in painting and draw- 
ing for the beginner or amateur. How-to-do-it volume, well-illus- 
trated, including 10 color plates. 95 pages. 


A PROFESSIONAL GUIDE TO DRAWING AND ILLUSTRATION: John Moranz 
Grosset & Dunlap $4.95 
Mastery of drawing for the aspiring commercial illustrator, as de- 
scribed by a leading professional. Chapters on the figure, perspec- 
tive, composition, layout, and how to “cash in” on your talent. 
Illustrated with pencil drawings. 400 pages. 


THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY: Beaumont Newhall 
Museum of Modern Art $5.00 
The span is from photography’s primitive beginnings to the present 
day. Embraces the work of Daguerre, Talbot, Brady, Stieglitz, 
Stiechen, Strand, Moholy-Nagy, Weston, Adams, Cartier-Bresson, 
Riis, Genthe and the other giants of the creative camera. For a 
comprehensive synopsis of this important volume’s contents, see 
the special article in this issue of DESIGN. 163 reproductions; 
256 pages. 


notification to all subscribers .. . 


W ith this annual “over the summer issue’, DESIGN closes its 
school year of publication, and wishes its thousands of readers a 
pleasant and profitable summer vacation. We'll be back in your 
mail box again in late September, with another outstanding issue in 
celebration of our 54th year of publication. (October 1952 Num- 
ber). 

Many unusual features are being planned on individualized 
ceramics, textile design, painting methods, creative photography, 
commercial art opportunities and art-educational projects. Because 
DESIGN is always printed in limited editions, we urge those of our 
readers whose subscription expires with this issue to arrange for 
renewal as soon as possible. 

Now is the time to make arrangements with your purchasing 
authority for renewals. In this way you can be assured your issues 
will continue to arrive promptly next fall. 


Cordially yours, 
THE PUBLISHERS 
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Unusual effects with repeat patterns are possible in 
textile painting techniques, utilizing the stencil process 
described. 


HE beginning of summer is here and with it usually comes a 

desire to fill at least the rainy days of our vacation with new, 
constructive projects. Maybe this is the year to tackle the ins and 
outs of professional-looking fabric printing. This is the sort of 
work we often put off because we suspect it involves complicated 
preparations. This is based on a misconception that professional 
textile decorating must be difficult. The correct use of paints, 
technique and approach to the design problem, however, have 
been so simplified by the people who regularly work in this field, 
that anyone willing to learn a few technical details and eager to 
strike out in new directions, can achieve worthwhile results on 
the first try. It is important to note here that textile printing is 
as easy and stimulating for children as it is for adults. This opens 
up pleasant possibilities for creative projects between parents and 
children, as well as counselors and campers. 


We spend as much of our time as possible out of doors, dur- 
ing the summer. We often dine out of doors. Why not tie in your 
fabric decorating projects with this in mind? The illustration 
shows a barbeque apron and matching mit you can create. (The 
same design could be used as the gay border of a fresh-looking 
set of nursery, hall, or kitchen curtains. Placemats and napkins too 
are adaptable. 


Our problem is one of “integrated design”; that is, the use 
of designs which tie in with one another through a choice of 
theme or color scheme. 


The layman’s customary objection to trying his hand at fabric 
printing is the fear of not being able to draw and design. This 
problem is entirely eliminated when, as in this case, mere shapes 
are cut directly in wax stencil paper without the preparation of a 
drawing and applied to a piece of test fabric in various patterns 
or repeats, until pleasing result is achieved. Examine the design 
closely illustrated here, for instance. You will see that each small 
motif is a simple shape. One is reminiscent of a flower, another of 
a butterfly and a third reminds us of an apple. Tiny details have 
been added to give more definition to each object, by the same 
simple direct cutting and printing of these details over or next 
to the larger shapes. 


These stencils were done with Prang textile color. In this 


process you need to remember only that each color must be mixed 
please turn to page 225 


PAINTING FABRIC 


professional results for the amateur 


@ PREPARED FOR ‘DESIGN’ BY PRANG TEXTILE STUDIO 


ABSTRACT DESIGN which also incorporates stylized representation 
of fruit, makes a bright and cheery border for curtains in a play- 


room, nursery or kitchen. 


REPEAT STENCILS come in handy when en 
tablecloths, napkins, etc. Ease of application, rapi 

performance of fastness make Prang textile paints a favorite among 
art students and hobbyists. 


your aprons, 
ity of drying, 
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IT’S YOUR PORTFOLIO THAT 


seeking an art job? here’s a professional’s advice on making up your sample folio 


article by 


charlotte young 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Charlotte Young, the author of many books on fashion illustration 
and a former instructor at Pratt Institute and Central Park Institute of Art, is now a well- 
known fashion designer. She also does advertising illustration for large department 
stores, and presently divides her time between New York and Los Angeles, writing pop- 
viar books for Walter Foster. 


VERY summer thousands of high school and college students 

are dumped into the advertising field in pursuit of those elu- 
sive art jobs. Many are talented, but are uninstructed in the prac- 
tical facts of how to gain entree into the art departments, agencies 
and studios. Unless they have received training at a commercial 
art school, they haven’t too clear an idea on how to display their 
wares effectively. The “open sesame” to most art jobs with stores, | 
newspapers and agencies is the Sample Portfolio. 


What ts this thing, the Folio? How do you make one that will 
stamp you as an asset to your potential employer ? 


FINISHED SKETCHES appear in special sec. Your folio 1S a window display of your talent, the show room 
Ser say for your capabilities and imagination. Even the well-established 
simply as decorative motif that runs through- 

out your book. artist cannot afford to be without an up-to-date sample case of 


his wares. 


First of all, let’s throw out any preconceived ideas that may 
4 have been taught to you by well-meaning, but inexperienced teach- 


; 


| 


DESIGNED LAYOUTS that reflect your abilities, taste and imaginative capacities are a “must” in any professional portfolio. Above: a double-spread 
of thumbnail sketches mounted on black photo-album paper, with an underlaying sheet of fashion scrawls. The size of the author’s double-spread 
happens to be 17x20”, but dimensions are matter of personal choice. 
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ROUGH AND FINISH are seen in these two sketches by Charlotte Young. The rough layout is a working plan to indicate general dimensions, amount of type 


and positioning of art work. The artist will usually do the illustration separately. 


ers or friends. The contents of a usable folio cannot be taught 
by any but a practicing artist who has actually made the rounds. 
It must be original, distinctive—uniquely your own. No “copy- 
ing” should be included as an example of your own work. The 
layout, the treatment, the design—these are individual trade- 
marks, and most experienced art directors will be familiar with 
the established artist’s style and will recognize you as a second- 
rate imitator. 
THE PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 

A portfolio can be either a case of loose drawings, a loose-leat 
album or a book of black-backed, transparent acetate windows. 
Fancy trimming is unnecessary, but intelligent design of each page 
is most important. Before filling up your book, sit down and make 
a deliberate plan of the over-all layout. Study your best work 
carefully, and assemble the material to tell a terse story of your 
abilities. Be unsentimental about what you use; if it is a complex 
style or apparently out of date, eliminate that particular sample. 

One more thing: make up your mind what type of art job you 
are going after. Don’t blanket the field. If you want to get into 
furniture layout, or fashions, or editorial illustration, see that you 
place material of that nature into the book, touching only lightly 
on your other potentialities. 

The contents should indicate many things. Show your work in 
roughs, thumbnails (small on-the-spot interpretations of a layout), 
finished art and comprehensives. This latter is the almost-com- 
pleted: layout of type area, art and color weight. Actual color need 
not be included—primarily concentrate on indications of blacks, 
whites and gray. (Except in specialized jobs, the color is a me- 
chanically applied process done by the engraver or a qualified 
special artist. ) 

As my forte happens to lie in the field of fashion advertising 
and merchandising, I shall discuss the assembly of such a port- 
folio. By interpretation, you may create a similar folio in your 
own chosen field. 

THE FASHION ARTIST 

Most fashion artists begin with newspapers or stores. These 
are the proving grounds. For a job as a general department store 
artist, you should study the peculiarities of the organization with 
whom you would like to be associated. Look at many ads they 
have recently used. Recognize their preferences and taboos. Lay 

please turn to page 228 


ROBSOKS KNOWS 
YOUR METTER KA 


WILL BE A 


| SHE LOST HER HEAD 
OVER THESE 


COPY AND LAYOUT are combined to indicote 
how you have interpreted sales talk. 
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INGENIOUS CREATIONS 


an empty bottle, paper cups, bits of cardboard tubing —— all are useful art materials! 


® PROJECTS COURTESY BINNEY & SMITH STUDIO 


ECONOMY EQUIPMENT plays major role in creation of this ‘‘tube marionette.”’ 
Entire outlay is within anyone's budget. 


by 


victoria bedford betts 


iG YOUR budget limited? Lack of operating funds doesn’t neces- 

sarily mean lack of versatility! The creations shown on this page 
cost very little—most of the basic material is actually scrap— card- 
board tubing, paper drinking cups, empty bottles, a handful of 
modeling clay. Familiar to every home and school are the art sup- 
plies—paint, crayons, paste, shellac. 

These crafts are within the grasp of the elementary student, yet 
the application should prove entertaining and the end results useful 
to even the professional. (We've seen similar pieces effectively dis- 
played in windows of leading department stores.) 

Look at the loose-jointed figure. No doubt it is familiar, for when 
only one type of scrap is used, monotony and imitation often oc- 
curs. If you are a teacher or workshop consultant, express individ- 
uality. Each student should express his own ideas. One of my own 
decided to punch holes in the hands and feet of her tube man, thus 
creating a marionette. Her surface decoration was also original and 
refreshing. 

How about bottles? Again, the students should be aware of 
variety in size and shape and collect odd designs for their “scrap 
heap.” Another student found the bottle, illustrated, on a beach and 
added modeling clay to turn it into a figure. Applying her knowledge 
of puppet-making, she encircled the figure with a layer of wet paper 
strips, then added layers of paste on dry newspaper to form a firm 
shell. The dry shell was razored down both sides and the bottle re- 
moved before the halves were fastened together with additional 
pasted strips. Shellac protected the tempera paint. And what can you 
do with it? Classmates suggested some practical uses: You can en- 
close bells to make a melodious rattle, or fill it solidly for a paper 
weight. Leave jar rings over its head, as a game. Mount it on 
wooden wheels and it becomes a pull toy for children. 

Paper cup and cone-shaped milk containers, combined with scrap 
telephone wire and crumpled paper wads stimulated ingenuity, as 
several students developed other types of figures. One has hair of 
coiled plastic wire; another has heavy wire arms, strong enough to 
hold favors. 

Each of these experiences led the students to new and exciting 
discoveries. With combined materials, they satisfied the urge to 
create and the opportunity to make something out of very little. © 


THE “SOMETHING” described by the author: a versatile figurine from an old bottle—the tube marionette, and party table papier mache angels made from 


poper cups or paper milk containers. 
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THE FRESCO PAINTING TECHNIQUE 


durable and economical method for adding 
murals to school or public building walls 


by 


hollis holbrook 


Professor of Art, University of Florida 


RESCO painting is an old and accepted medium south 

of the Mexican border, but it has been sidetracked in the 
States, in favor of oils, tempera and other media. I was one 
of those who didn’t recognize its possibilities until coming 
to teach at the University of Michoacan. Now I find fresco 
is the ideal medium of classroom work. 


There are several excellent reasons why fresco should 
appeal to the art teacher and artist alike. First off, and most 
important, the cost of equipment is negligible. You'll need 
limeproof, dry colors; broad-bristled brushes (the cheapest 
kind will prove suitable); a white, opaque plate; slaked 
lime; sand; a trowel and a wall to work on. Just about all 
of these are obtainable in even the smallest community ; 
finding a blank wall is up to you. 


Frescoes need not be large; many small areas are adapt- 
able, perhaps in your own school corridors, the library or 
study rooms, or your own home! And the process which I 
shall break down for you is not at all difficult to master. 


HOW THE FRESCO IS DONE 


The initial step, as in murals of any media, is a color 
sketch, representing your guide for proper placement of 
color values. Next, make individual breakdowns of the 
figures and objects—your studies. The third step is to pre- 
pare a cartoon (the outline drawing which will be duplicated 
onto the wall). In my own fresco, illustrated in this article, 
the cartoon was one-third the size of the wall. I drew the 
figures in charcoal on wrapping paper which had _ been 
tacked into position. This enables you to become familiar 
with the forms, so much so that in many cases you need 
not even consult your initial sketches again. 


You are now ready to actually apply the fresco. Begin by 
mixing the plaster for a brown coating that makes the un- 
derlay. It is brushed onto the brick or stone of your wall. 
Mexican muralists prefer a mixture consisting of: 4 parts 
sand, 1 part slaked lime and 4% part cement. 


The plaster mixture should be the consistency of butter, 
about 1%” thick coating over the wall. It is rather rough in 
texture. 


please turn to page 223 


A. CHARCOAL CARTOON is sketched onto wrapping paper 
and tacked in area of mural. Artist will then transfer to wall 
surface by tracing. 


B. PAINTING TECHNIQUE is a personal choice; can duplicate 
rich water color if applied transparently, or casein if made 
opaque. Holbrook paints and plasters one complete area at 
a time. 


C. COMPLETED MURAL tells a story in symbols, knows no 
language barrier. For this reason it is widely used to educate 
and propagandize. 


step b. 
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PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION of the combined use of painted backdrop with 
simulated foliage from the pantomime: ‘‘Humpty-Dumpty,” as designed by Henry 
Emden for the Drury Lane Theater. 


F THE various media used to paint scenery—water 
0 color, dye, and oil paint—water color is the most com- 
mon. Oil paints are generally employed only on scenery 
which has to stand against outdoor conditions, as under a 
tent. Dyes can be satisfactorily used on drops and hangings 
which must be folded and packed. 


Scenery can be painted over and over with water colors. 
In the summer stock company where a play is produced 
every week, this type of paint is practical, economical, and 
dries rapidly. The scenic painter mixes his color with dry 
color, whiting, glue, and water. There are many kinds of 
ground and flake glue available, and experimentation will 
be necessary to determine your own preference. A good 
quality of white or amber flake glue gives the best results ; 
there is also a mixed white and amber flake glue which 1s 
good. Then there are many grades of ground glue which are 
less expensive but satisfactory. Whiting and dry color are 
obtained at any paint store. 


MIXING THE PAINT 


Soak glue in water—half glue and half water—overnight, 
or until glue becomes jelly-like. Then heat in double boiler 
by setting the glue bucket in another bucket containing boil- 
ing water. When glue is liquified it is ready for use. Fill a 
ten quart bucket about half full of water. Add whiting and 
stir well. About % whiting and % water will make the 
proper consistency, but this may vary. Now add a quart of 
hot glue and mix. If mixture is too thin add more whiting ; 
if too thick, more water. The addition of glue makes the 
color hold and hardens the surface. We now have a bucket 
of white paint for priming, to which no pigment has yet 
been added. Priming is used for the first coat on all newly 
covered scenery and the amount you have mixed should 
cover with one coat three or four wings of new cloth. If the 
scenery has already been painted or primed, this amount of 
paint is enough for an entire set. To this bucket of whiting, 
water, and glue, add the dry color to the desired hue. Re- 
member that the paint will dry almost 40% lighter than it 
appears when wet. The paint must be mixed thoroughly and 
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Victoria and Albert Museum 


© 


STAGE SET 


last month we discussed the building of a set. 
now, let’s prepare it for actual staging. 


Part #2: 


by 


marjorie benke 


stirred each time you dip the brush. If a wing dries with 
uneven streaks of color or appears lighter at one end than 
at the other, it is an indication that the paint was not mixed 
properly and repeatedly. 


A few words about the dry pigment: Ivory drop black 
and scenic black are good blacks. Lamp black is poor. As 
whiting is not really white but slightly grayish, you should 
use zinc white for an intense white. Orange mineral is a 
red-orange and may be used in place of red, especially 
when mixing with other pigments. American vermilion is a 
pure and brilliant red but does not mix well with some of 
the other colors. Chrome yellow is a strong clear yellow. 
Ultramarine blue is a good all-around blue. Prussian blue 
is very dark and excellent for shadows and for molding 
lines. Green, orange, and purples may be mixed by using 
the primary colors or may be purchased as colors. The 
chrome greens are the most satisfactory. Any of the oranges 
are good, and any purple except purple lake. The earth 
colors: yellow ochre, the siennas, and the umbers, are al- 
most invaluable in painting scenery. Burnt umber is rather 
dead when used alone but is excellent when mixing dark 
tones. Avoid black in mixing paint. American vermilion, 
Italian blue, and the lake colors should be used with dis- 
cretion as these are dye colors and have a tendency to 
“bleed” through successive coats of paint. Aluminum and 
gold bronze powder must be cut with denatured alcohol be- 
fore they will mix with water and glue size. 


USE OF THE BRUSH 


An 8" scenic or kalsomine brush will be necessary for 
priming and lay-in work. A 3” or 4” brush for smaller work 
and several lining brushes will be enough. You may also re- 
quire a stencif brush, although a shaving brush with the 
bristles cut short serves the purpose as well. Brushes should 
never be left in the paint bucket. When through painting, 
wash brush immediately by turning upside down under 
running water until the water runs out in a clear stream; 
shake the excess water out, and allow to dry. 


please turn to page 223 
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artist of the month: 


LEONARD EVERETT FISHER 


PULITZER PRIZE-WINNER 


dean at 27, he heads a vigorous young art school whose students 
are taught to think for themselves 


VERY art student has the right to judge his own needs 

and is entitled to select his own tools and means ot 
expression. This is the viewpoint of young Pulitzer Prize 
winner, Leonard Everett Fisher, now Dean of the Whitney 
School of Art. Academicians will throw up their hands in 
horror at the thought of relatively inexperienced men and 
women being permitted to find out the art facts of life 
for themselves, but Fisher sees to it that his students do 
exactly that. The Whitney staff has express orders not 
to impose its own favorite methods on impressionable 
young people. As a result, the school turns out a bolder 
sort of graduate— one who will enter the fine or com- 
mercial art field with freshness of approach and a mind 
used to digging up the answers for itself. 

Fisher teaches this way because that is the way he 
himself was taught. For those inclined to think of Pulitzer- 
prizewinners as bearded savants, he is something of a 
surprise. Until last year he was still eligible for the draft— 
he’s only twenty-seven, one of the youngest deans in the 
country. Yet in those twenty-seven years he has managed 
to crowd in formal art training at the Hecksher Founda- 
tion of New York (at the age of six!); an army career 
in two theaters of operations; a full course at the Yale 
School of Fine Arts (where he won two scholarships ) ; two 
degrees in painting and theory, and the afore-mentioned 
Pulitzer Prize. His paintings have been well represented 
throughout America in many exhibitions, including a famed 
one with well-known modernists Ben Shahn, Pavel Tche- 
litchew, Nadelman and Wyeth. 

Fisher credits Professor Lewis York, his former instruc- 
tor at Yale, with playing an instrumental part in crystal- 
izing the thinking and workmanship that permeates Fisher's 
painting efforts and his credo for teaching. York is no 


FISH IN SILVER AND GOLD lLeo- 
nard Fisher's pastaglia (bas-relief) 
treatment here employs egg tem- 
pera, with the fish in gold and 
palladium leaf. 


Collection Joseph Wunsch 


INVITATION TO IMMORTALITY 
Research into the ancient Italian 
Techniques with egg tempera, led 
— to his present, knife-edged 
style. 


© Edwin C. Hewitt Gallery 


LEONARD FISHER: ‘Painting is visuai com- 
municat.on,”’ 


longer at Yale; he is now on the Whitney faculty, serving 
under his former star pupil. 

Fisher is proud to have won the Pulitzer award over 
all comers in 1950. To this day, however, he doesn’t know 
which of his several submitted paintings was selected, for 
the jury makes no announcement other than the awarding 
of the $1,500 Fellowship, through the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Journalism. 

The paintings on this page are recent works, done in 
egg tempera, following much experimentation with ancient 
Italian formulae found in Gennino Cennini’s 14th Century 
“Book of The Art.” Professor York and a colleague at 
Yale, Daniel V. Thompson, made the first accurate trans- 
lation of this old manuscript, and Fisher has enjoyed use 
of the medium for the past five years. The workshop lab- 
oratory at Whitney is open to all students who would try 
their hand at creating or adapting along technical lines. 
The faculty encourages experimentation. For example, if 
a student in the advanced design class finds a problem has 
arisen where the use of gold leaf might prove an interesting 
solution, the staff of experts will show him how to apply 
the material, and also will go into a detailed analysis of the 
effects of light on the gold in flat, matte, raised, scratched 
or burnished state. Only by this practical explanation and 
its concrete adaptation can any artist know the answers. 
No amount of theoretics will prove the point, but applica- 
tion will. This attitude of “do it yourself” is a keynote of 
Dean Fisher’s method of instruction. 

The Whitney School is small in the physical sense, but 
very large in personal achievement. The faculty is com- 
prised of young men who have proved themselves as prac- 
ticing artists, rather than, as with many schools, being 
well-educated theoreticians. ©@ 
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THE CREATIVE ART THE CAMR 


the youngest art medium leaves its indelible fingypr 


ALL PHOTOGRAPHS REPRODUCED FROM “THE HISTORY OF PHOTOGRAPHY”, BY BEAUMONT NEWHALL, PUBLISHED BY THE MUSEUM OF MODERA RT 


forword by 


edward steichen 


DIRECTOR OF PHOTOGRAPHY, MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


HOTOGRAPHY is a potent factor in increasing our 
knowledge and shaping our concept and understanding ot 
contemporary life. I believe its influence can not be over- 
stressed. It is reportedly practiced today by thirty million 
amateurs in the United States; a world survey would prob- 
ably result in astronomical figures. Here is the living po- 
tentiality of new universal folk art, a record of the people 


please turn to page 222 


SPANISH CHILDREN AT PLAY: by CARTIER-BRESSON (1934) 


Henri Cartier-Bresson is one of our leading candid pictorialists. 
His pictures are devoid of pose, are almost always taken in nat- 
vral light, with miniature cameras (i.e. Leica and Contax). He 
ignores the recommendations and ‘‘safe’’ limits given by manufac- 
ae of film, and his pictures are stark examples of unretouched 
realism. 


TENEMENT FIRE IN BROOKLYN: by WEEGEE (1939) 
Another camera artist who ignores rules and technical recommendations is the famous 
Manhattan police photographer, Weegee. His unretouched prints are often grainy, hap- 
hazardly developed, entirely lacking in academic polish, but they capture the fleeting mo- 
ments of tragedy, violence and oc-asional humor that are the life blood of a great city. 


PARIS BOULEVARD: 


Among the earliest ints on 
graphy, but had adapted the process #'S Par 


© Museum of Modern Art 


Age capable of producing a permanent Even 
; in the early 1500’s sketched a room G pu 
verted image of the outer world and * an 


print to the King of Bavaria as a 
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©Museum of Modern Art 


fingyprints for posterity 


MODERA RT 


Gift of James Thrall Sehy 


Museum of Modern Art 


© 


by DAGUERRE (1839) 


hic-typt "ts made. Daguerre was not the inventor of photo- 
rocess @'S partner, Niepce, who in 1816 created the first camera 
Even earlier than Niepce was Leonardo da Vinci,, who 
room # © pinhole admitting light. This hole reflected the in- 
and nown as a camera obscura. Daugerre sent the above 
; a gitane original no longer exists. 


\ 
* 
THE THINKER: by EDWARD STEICHEN (1906) 


Now heading the photographic section of the Museum of Modern Art, Steichen first gained recognition as a 
pictorialist in an 1896 photographic salon directed by Stieglitz. His war photographs for the U. S. Navy dur- 
ing the 1940’s are among the finest made, and he is a memorable portraitist. The above picture of Rodin 
and his sculpture gives clear evidence of the creative heights to which the camera may rise in skilled hands. 


BANDIT’S ROOST, 5912 MULBERRY ST.: by JACOB RIIS (1888) 
Although taken many years ago, the photograph below successfully captures the sense of atmosphere and eye- 
witness documentation achieved by this camera artist and writer who, as a police reporter, crusaded for hous- 
ing reform. used flashpowder, a pioneer in the technique, and this photograph was taken in one of New 
York’s worst slums. 


© The Jacob A. Riis Collection, Museum of The City of New York 
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; continued from preceding page: 


2 SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE: (1906) 
by ARNOLD GENTHE 


The photographer is there when history is 

made. The painter may recreate a moment, 

; but only the artist with a camera can capture 
a the moment as it happens. Genthe did, the 
afternoon of April 18, 1906, when the city of 

San Francisco was torn apart and set on fire. 


©)\fuseum of Modern Art. Print Courtesy Ansel Adams 


THE TERMINAL: by ALFRED STIEGLITZ (1893) 


America’s Alfred eae is a giant among | istoric photographers. Starting as an amateur 
while a student in 1882, he took many honest, documentary pictures in Europe and then 
returned to the U. S. to make photography a respected medium of fine art. Always ex- 
perimenting, never satisfied, he pushed camera technique beyond accepted limits, as with 
this early candid document taken sixty years ago after a blinding snowstorm. 


Museum of Modern Art 


Photograph 


©Georgia O'Keefe 
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labora tory report: 


GLAZING and the use of CASEIN 


procedure methods in a controversial art media 


john j. newman 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Newman, writer of our popular ‘Formula, Fact 
& Fable’’ column, is color consultant for the firm of M. Grumbacher, 
Inc. Because casein has become one of contemporary art’s most 
valued media, the following article should prove of much interest to 
painters, both professional and hobbyist. 


ASEIN has been on the artist's palette for many years, 

but it has been subjected to much misinformation and 
undeserved mystery. It has tremendous possibilities if 
properly handled, and is really a very simple medium, re- 
quiring no special technique. Indeed, its versatility causes 
some users to expect miracles of it. It can be applied on 
just about any absorbent surface, can duplicate the effects 
of painting with oil or watercolor, dries rapidly and _ is 
opaque or transparent as your preference dictates. 


To paint with casein, you can use any normal type of 
bristle or soft-haired brush. This includes short, round, 
flat, long, filbert and even the fitch brush—most popularly 
used by outdoor sign painters. 


For painting surface, the recommended materials are 
mounted Aquarelle 100% rag paper, superba wash board, 
illustration board, gesso panels, and either K1 or K2 can- 
vas—these latter being specially prepared for casein ap- 
plication. If you wish to glaze, you must use a rigid sur- 
face. 


I can tell you how to proceed, of course, but I want to 
state here and now that the following suggestions are by 
no means the only methods of procedure. Every artist will 
come up with brand new uses for casein; its potentialities 
are vast. 


CASEIN IN A WATERCOLOR TECHNIQUE: 
Apply your paint in thin washes, properly diluted in water. 
The material must be quite absorbent, or the effect will be 
lost. 


CASEIN IN AN OIL TECHNIQUE: 
Apply color in a heavier layer, mixing it with titan white, 
and adding water very slowly to reach the desired consist- 
ency. A warning: never mix oil or oil paint into casein. It 
doesn’t work well. Incidentally, you can create both oil and 
water-color effects on the same surface without the slightest 


compunction about violating any rules. The effects can be 
most striking. 


Genuine casein colors are readily glazed; they do not 
change in hue or value. Alizarin crimson, for instance, a 
normally transparent color, will remain transparent, mani- 
festing the same tones when mixed with white or in a 
wash, as it does in the other popular mediums. This same 
point applies to the other casein colors. The advantage to 
the painter is obvious; he does not have to re-orientate his 
thinking about colors or color names. Their values remain 
true. 


Casein colors dry with a matt finish. On the whole they 
are not shiny. They dry within an hour and are waterproof. 
You can thus paint a light color directly over a dark color 
without its showing through—an extraordinary advantage. 


GLAZING CASEIN 


When you have carried your casein underpainting as 
far as you wish, allow it to dry and then give it a coat 
of casein varnish (none other!). This will isolate the 
casein from subsequent layers of oil color. Apply this var- 
nish with an atomizer or brush. 


Controversies concerning the glazing methods of master 
painters like El] Greco, Titian or Rubens are always aris- 
ing. Actually, however, their mechanical processes are 
much the same. The apparent differences noted when study- 
ing their work lies largely with the underpainting, not the 
glaze. A glaze is primarily a thin layer of transparent oil 
color (usually darker in value) over the underpainted 
surface. Do not consider glazing as a varnish—it is an 
integral part of the paint film. Recommended glazes are 
alizarin crimson golden, alizarin crimson, rose madder, 
transparent yellow, transparent brown, raw and burnt sien- 
nas, veridian, Thalo-blue and green, the ultramarines, ivory 
black or cobalt blue. Reduce these colors to a fluidlike con- 
sistency by mixing with copal painting medium. It can 
then be applied as a single tone, or, if you wish several 
layers of varying tones, allow each to dry before laying on 
the next glaze. You can, of course, mix the colors together 
to create a special hue before applying. The mixtures are 
applied with a soft-haired brush or with your finger. 

Avoid the use of whites or opaque colors; they usually 
do not make a satisfactory glaze. 

Why glaze? Glazing makes possible a greater variety 
of tones with a limited palette. It imparts brilliance and 


intensity to the picture as a whole (and to the shadows 
in particular) and imparts a unity to the finished work. @ 
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900 YEARS 


history’s most famous artist 
was also its most visionary 
inventor, architect, and sage 


self portrait 


leonardo da vinci 


XACTLY five hundred years ago, an illegitimate child 
was born to Ser Piero, a young notary, and a peasant 
girl named Caterina. This event, not unusual in the little 
village of Vinci near Florence, Italy, was to one day prove 
of primary importance. This was the birth of the most versa- 
tile human in all history. He is known as Leonardo da Vinci. 


His mind was quicksilver ; always probing, always search- 
ing for another horizon. And in 1452 there were many 
horizons beckoning the restless minds of the civilized world, 
for this was the height of the Renaissance, that fabulous 
period of social and religious revolution which produced 
the Protestant movement, the voyages of Columbus, and, 
within the span of a hundred years, the titans of art, Rem- 
brandt, Titian, Rubens, Michaelangelo. 


Today we think of Leonardo as the famed painter of ‘The 
Last Supper” and the “Mona Lisa”, but he was far more 
than the greatest of artists. He was also a masterful inven- 
tor, a writer, engineer, archeologist, architect and physicist. 


He made plans for the first airplane-—preceding the 
Wright Brothers by nearly a half-thousand years—and 
what is more, it actually flew. The fact that his apprentice- 


TWO MONA LISAS: da Vinci 


was constant experimenter, 
seldom satisfied with anything 3 
he did. The Mona Lisa we know © 
today (far right) was rather ra 
different in its original concep- = 
tion (left), shown as a pre- = 
liminary drawing. 
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pilot crashed and broke both arms and legs is of secondary 
importance (except, perhaps, to the apprentice). He im- 
proved upon the Gutenburg printing press; designed the 
first automobile; erected a series of fortifications; cast 
powertul cannon ; made maps of Italy ; invented the machine 
gun and, just to prove he didn’t lack appreciation of the 
more musical side of life, also created a beautifully-toned 
viola and a silver lute. 


Do you awaken at seven to curse the inventor of the 
alarm clock ? Blame Leonardo. Do you credit Robert Fulton 
with developing the first practical use of steam for pro- 
pulsion? Leonardo designed a steam-propelled cannon, hid- 
ing its origin by pretending to have discovered old plans 
originally made by Archimedes. (Just why he often attrib- 
uted his inventions to others remains something of a 
mystery, but the fact remains that he actually went to the 
trouble of sketching all weight measurements for this steam 
cannon in the ancient Greek term of “talents” and the tra- 
jectory of the missile in “stadia”. Historians believe that 
he was well-aware of the limited imaginative capacity of his 
average countryman, and of their reluctance to accept any- 
thing but that which was steeped in tradition. Thus, 
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Leonardo is among the first of his era to break with the past 
and think for himself. He ushered in the finest of the 
Renaissance. ) 


All this is but the merest skimming of the barrel of 
Leonardo’s inventive genius. He made the finest castings 
in bronze and copper for instruments of war; he designed 
the earliest known armored car and tank, the sea-borne 
flame-thrower and poison gas projectile. His ideas were so 
revolutionary that most of them were either derided or con- 
sidered “black magic’”’. 


But if his terrible forces for waging war were, for the 
most part ignored, the rulers of Italy had much respect for 
his capacities as a city planner and architect. He made ex- 
quisite plans for Pavia Cathedral and the restoration of the 
ancient theater at that city, and constructed a vast sewage 
system as well. His research is responsible for the cupola of 
Milan Cathedral. 


In some things he has actually preceded the accomplish- 
ments of our own day, as with his sketch for a mammoth 
drill which was to bore deep into the earth and be followed 
by a car that transported people from one point under the 
surface to another! Some day we may crystalize this par- 
ticular dream of Leonardo’s. 


He was an astronomer of note, but in this field his accom- 
plishments were hampered by the inexactness of the tools 
at his disposal and this caused him to compound the er- 
roneous theory that the light of the moon was caused by re- 
flection of the sun from huge bodies of water on its surface. 
We know now, thanks to the powerful telescopes and spec- 
tographic instruments since invented, that the moon 1s arid, 
but Leonardo was a human being and not infallible. And we 
nrust remember that the leading scientists of his day had no 
better theories to advance. 


His feverish studies in astronomy led him to make a 
statement that demolished an ages-old belief. Everybody 
had stated pontifically that the earth was the center of the 
universe and the sun revolved about it. Leonardo went on 
record as believing the sun remained stationary in the 
heavens and all planets circled this gigantic body. (Except 
for the fact that the sun is today known to move through 
space as a fragment in our galaxy of fellow stars, he was 
right in the major part of his assumption. ) 


This incredible genius never seemed to stop pouring out 
a wealth of mechanical creations. When the olive growers of 
Tuscany complained that it took them far too long to 
squeeze out oil from the fruit, Leonardo obligingly designed 
a gear-driven oil press that rapidly squeezed the last drop 
of yield from the pulp. Along similar lines, he harnessed 
the power of steam to revolve the first practical, gear-driven 
turnspits, and we see the descendnt of this particular in- 
vention in restaurants or the barbaque pit in our back yard. 
Children owe him a debt; he built the first tricycle. The 
day was never long enough for him. He resented the inroads 
of sleep. Naturally, he did something about this too. He 
constructed a tall, wooden trestle which sat next to his bed. 
This held up a water pipe which reached over his bed and 
emptied into a basin. When the water filled the basin it sank 
down, thus raising the opposite end of the pipe. This in turn 
raised the foot of the bed and the sleeper’s feet. The contrap- 
tion reminds us of a “Rube Goldberg” cartoon, but it 
worked quite well. (It threw the inventor out of bed on one 
occasion.) Leonardo seldom overslept from that time on. 


As we have mentioned a bit earlier, he had a love for 
music and was an accomplished player of stringed instru- 


please turn to page 225 


photos 


©INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES EXHIBIT 


AIRPLANE of da Vinci preceded that of the Wright brothers by 
some 450 years. Consisting of wooden board, huge wings, 
series of pulleys and windlass with ropes, the craft was 
actually flown by an apprentice who ended up with two 


broken legs. 


AUTOMOBILE was anticipated by da Vinci. Driven by springs 
it was the first mechanically driven vehicle. It is not known 
if an actual working model was constructed, but automotive 


engineers today confirm its practicality. 


TANK AND CANNON had mobility via four independent 
wheels which were driven by manpower. Leonardo designed 
the instrument of war along with plans for fortifications, 
during a term as engineer to Ludovico Sforza, powerful noble 


of Italy. 
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THE PROFESSION INTERIOR DESI 


an expanding career field for talented young people 


The interior designer is versatile. He knows furniture making, 
architecture, art and merchandising. 


@ Text, ‘CAREER BRIEFS”, Vol. 1 No. 10 copyright 1951 


NTERIOR DESIGN is not an entirely new profession, 

for as long as there have been buildings there have been 
people who have designed and decorated the interiors. In 
many cases, the architect who designed the house designed 
the interior too, and, indeed, a well-designed house should 
be conceived from the inside to the outside. Many people 
have heard only about interior decorators who, after the 
house was finished, came in to make it liveable. Compared 
with the decorator, the interior designer is a more creative 
artist, working as the architect does with plans and specifica- 
tions. He not only embellishes rooms with decorative de- 
tails, but also organizes them according to their use. Archi- 
tecture, in the last twenty years, has undergone a significant 
change and so has interior design. The contemporary 
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spirit.in architecture reflects a new concept of life, and the 
interiors of today in their honesty and functional directness 
are a far cry from the copy book interiors of the roaring 
twenties. 


As a profession, interior design therefore starts out with 
new ideals and the responsibility of considering every house 
and every interior as a documentation of the dweller’s 
convictions, beliefs and background. 


Our architects have won repute for being the pacemakers 
of a new style which reflects the vastness and economic 
potential of this country. It is now for the interior designer 
to establish his own claim for national and international 
recognition. 


This is a challenge to be taken seriously. It puts interior 
design alongside other creative efforts to give new meaning 
and flavor to our life. 


It is refreshing to see how the interior designer of today 
has widened the scope of his influence. Large department 
stores offer good examples, as one after the other recognizes 
the stimulating influence of a new layout, or a brighter 
color scheme following new principles of interior design. 
Hotel managers admit that the stuffy elegance of pseudo- 
palaces no longer appeals to the majority of their guests. 


YOUNG PEOPLE LEAD THE FIELD 


It is interesting to see that men and women alike share 
this dedication to a new and fresher spirit in design. A 
check of names of designers who have gained prominence in 
recent years shows about as many men as women in success- 
ful activities. Interior Design offers opportunities for young 
men and women alike as long as they have creative ambi- 
tion, a talent for design, and a flair for color, or—starting 
even earlier—for boys and girls from high school who enjoy 
drawing and painting. 


The interior designer is not chained to his desk or draw- 
ing table. He has to deal with many people. He must un- 
derstand their little vanities as well as their serious motives, 
their quest for beauty, for graceful surroundings. He shares 
with the painter the joys of creating, but his creation is 
more complex, being three-dimensional in space compared 
with the two-dimensional panel of the illustrator and adver- 
tising designer. Creating space means creating surprise ef- 
fects of light and shadow or creating a color composition 
which is ever changing, depending upon your point of 
observation. Almost any room has the elements of a stage 
setting, show place and background at the same time; and 
the challenge of new ideas, a new variation of an old idea, of 
new sparks of invention, unusual color combinations, and 
of surprising intricacies of design, is ever present. 
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The young man or woman who is looking for a job with 
a regular routine (like the postman who makes his daily 
rounds) is not born for this profession. This is the kind 
of life where no day is like another. Every day brings new 
problems; problems of design, of execution, of financing, 
of work organization, of labor relations, of client confer- 
ences, together with occasional periods of quiet work—a 
lively mixture of realism and idealism. 


INTERIOR DECORATOR AND INTERIOR DESIGNER 


As interior design is a relatively new term, there is often 
misunderstanding about the designer’s work. Many people 
think it is only a fancy new name for the decorator of old 
who had a shop around the corner and who sold furniture 
and accessories and made slip covers and draperies to 
order. With the progress of contemporary design and 
with increasing complexities of function and construction, 
the designer, as a professional man, assumes a new role. 


The interior designer is an organizer. He must organize 
the building and every room inside the building to make it 
adequate for all the functions which permit the individual, 
or group to live their daily lives; he must organize for pri- 
vacy where privacy is needed, and for efficiency where 
many come together for a multitude of different purposes. 
The designer, in this organizing capacity, comes nearest to 
(and indeed works hand in hand with) the architect who 
lays out his plans for a whole city or an individual building, 
with the idea of functional order foremost in his mind. 


The many things which go into a house to make it func- 
tionally useful cannot be just bought in department stores 
and put in, a chest here, a lamp or a picture or a mirror 
there. A modern house, or public building, is such an in- 
tricate system of structural members, wire and pipes and 
“technical functions” that it can hardly be compared with 
grandfather's 19th century cottage. The modern house is a 


“machine for living.” A lot of technical know-how is re- 
quired to make this machine run. We have many new 
materials (1.e. plywood, plastics, glass, fiberboards). To 
use these materials intelligently, the designer must have a 
good grounding in technicalities. His knowledge must go 
far beyond what the decorator needed when furnishing a 
house was more a decorative and less a practical problem. 
It goes without saying that the interior designer must know 
as much about the decorating part of his job as the decor- 
ator himself. 


INTERIOR DESIGN AND INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 


Just as there is a good deal of overlapping of the work 
of the interior designer and the architect, so there is similar 
overlapping of the interior designer’s and the industrial 
designer’s fields. The industrial designer is equipped to de- 
sign furniture as, similarly, the interior designer may have 
ideas for lighting fixtures to be mass produced for better 
lighting efficiency. It is difficult to draw the line between 
their duties, as to who should do only this or only that. In 
general, however, as the name implies, the industrial de- 
signer works for industry—for mass production. The 1n- 
terior designer is more of an individualist, a psychologist, 
an interpreter and a molder of personality. He creates his 
room, whether it be a small practical kitchen, a large ball- 
room, a theatre, or a church, not only as a workable assem- 
bly of furnishings but as a space filled with light, color, with 
controlled acoustic properties, a warm, friendly, festive or 
just homey atmosphere—whatever the program requires. 


TRAINING AND TRAVEL 
Interior Design, as mentioned before, is in the main a co- 
ordination of creative talents with organizing and construc- 
tion abilities. Many things must come together and a step- 
by-step process of learning is the only way to success. In 
order to sharpen his critical understanding the interior de- 
please turn to page 224 


A large-scale room model aids in planning an interior. 
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Moorish Nail Decoration 


an ancient craft with practical use 


An age-old form of decorative design invariabiy catches the eye 
of any occidental who walks through the narrow streets of Tunis 
or Morocco. The monotonous brick and clay walls suddenly are 
brightened by a doorway that flashes in the sun. On closer inspec- 
tion the door is found to be studded with countless brass nails, 
driven into the wood in delicately traced patterns and geometric 


shapes. 


This ancient craft can be easily mastered by student and hobbyist; 
The materials are cheap and the tools few. 


The doors of Tunis employ brass nails and bright paints, usually 
yellow, green and blue. You can duplicate the motif on studded 
chests, bookends, screens or similar objects. Here is what you'll 
need : 


MATERIALS: oil paint or enamel paint; brass upholstery tacks; as- 
sorted nails of odd-headed shapes. 


PROCEDURE: Paint object completely. Measure area to be painted as 
a design and make desired motif on tracing paper. Trace onto wood 
surface. Pencil small dots at nail positions until design satisfactory. 
Drive in nails. © 
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A few of the many Tunis-inspired motifs that can be applied 
to the project. Paint the scenic effect before driving in nails, or 
leave background in one flat color. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars 
: of the United States 


the creative art of THE CAMERA: 
(Continued from page 214) 


made by people themselves, that in the end can give us an 
undreamed of image of the world we live in with the warm 
sweetness of its homes, the scope of its industries, the fruit- 
fulness of the land, the vastness of natural resources, the 
sweep of its landscape, its big cities, its towns and hamlets, 
and above all the faces of its people. 

The sensitivity of photography as a medium, together 
with this universal use, makes it an instrument that re- 
sponds readily to the fertilizing influence of ideas. 

There is distinguished evidence of attainment, growth 
and achievement in modern photography. Some of the more 
experimental, restless, probing work of today is particularly 
rich in exciting potentialities. 

There is a new kind of aliveness in the melting pot of 
the best American photography. It is not based on novelty 
or slickness, nor on any particular kind of technical skill 
or procedure. There are fine warm accents on the theme 
of human relations in some work, and there is a boisterous 
gaiety, sly humor and whimsicality as well as bitter or 
ironic comment, the aloofness of icy objectivity and the 
challenge of various approaches in the rendering of mean- 
ingful abstractions. There is grace and wit in concrete 
elements of design and the magic of an exact instant. There 
is sharp emphasis on faces mirroring human dignity, 
strength and foibles. 

Good photography in any field becomes alive by virtue 
of the quality of the photographer’s perception and feeling 
about his subject matter and not by the snapshot of the 
subject matter alone. When the emotion is carried through 
the organization of the image under the control of an in- 
formed intelligence, the resulting photograph takes on the 
incandescence of truth. A casual candid snapshot of people 
on the street, bus or subway can be just as dead, senseless 
or corny as any sentimental silhouette against a sunset sky. 

A photographer primarily interested in finding a defini- 
tive statement for his favorite cult, cant or ism, or a posi- 
tive affirmation about the limitations of the medium will 
find modern photography puzzling and contradictory, and 
probably not very helpful for our best photographers are 
attracted to the medium because it is young, elastic and has 
elbowroom to grow in—plenty of elbowroom! 

I stress the importance of photography as an art and as a 
vital modern means of giving form to ideas and a force in 
explaining man to his fellow man. @ 
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painting THE STAGE SET: 


(Continued from page 212) 
COLOR TRICKS 


A good rule in painting sets is that the larger the area the 
more grayed the color. The smaller the area the more bril- 
liant the color may be. (A setting painted in pure red, for 
instance, would hurt the eyes. Therefore, we gray the color 
by adding a little of its compliment, green.) After the back- 
ground has been painted in, to avoid a hard flat tone the 
work is splattered, sponged or ragged. Splattering is to 
splash another tone or hue against the ground color with a 
large brush; the result, as seen from the other side of the 
footlights, is a soft, live shade instead of a flat, monotonous 
wall. You may splatter with a lighter tone of the same color, 
or with several other colors depending upon the effect you 
desire. Sponging is done with a large sponge dipped into 
color and patted gently over the face of the scenery. Rag- 
ging gives a stucco wall effect. A piece of cotton cloth or 
burlap about a yard square is dipped in color and wrung 
out until fairly dry. Hold against the wing, dip brush into 
color and scrub lightly into the hanging cloth. Then turn 
the cloth over and the process is repeated until the entire 
surface is covered. A similar effect is obtained by dry brush- 
ing; that is, the dragging of an almost dry brush over the 
painted wing. An interesting effect is achieved by glazing 
the painted set with a little color, a little glue, and much 
water. A little metallic powder may also be added. This 
glazing helps to blend in the colors. 


SKETCHING IN A BACKGROUND 


For an exterior or landscape drop, the scene is sketched 
in with chalk or charcoal. To achieve an illusion of distance, 
the most distant part of the scene is rendered in grayed and 
indistinct tones. The closer foliage and wood wings will be 
more defined and more brilliant in color. 


If you wish to paint woodwork on the set, first complete 
the wall surface and splattering. Then using either chalk or 
charcoal mark out the baseboard and the cornice and snap 
with chalk line. Frames are marked off around arches, and 
unless practical frames are a part of the doors and windows, 
around them as well. Using a straight edge, paint in the out- 
line of the woodwork which is then filled in using a three or 
four inch brush. Dragging a dry brush with a little of some 
contrasting color across the painted baseboard gives the 
effect of wood graining. Highlights and shadows show 
thickness and perspective. You must decide the direction of 


SIMPLY DESIGNED STAGE SET with effective use of low-cost materials, painted 
in the manner described by the author. 


light on the setting. It might be through a door or window, 
but for general purposes we might say that the light comes 
from the left. Therefore, all vertical frames and panel mold- 
ings will be shadowed on the right edge. The light changes 
at the six foot eye level. In other words, above the six foot 
mark the light will be travelling upward and below the six 
foot mark downward. Hence a baseboard will have a high- 
light on its top edge, while the cornice will have a shadow 
on its top edge. Moldings and cornices are indicated by a 
series of light and shadow lines which can be determined 
by observing a piece of real molding under various light 
conditions. Light and shadow lines may be scumbled, using 
a fairly dry brush which allows the undercoat to show 
through. In exteriors the light is always painted as coming 
from above. 


USING OIL COLOR 


The technic of using oil color is about the same as tor 
water color except that more time must be allowed for dry- 
ing. There is a slightly different ‘feel’ when painting with 
dyes, but this is acquired with a little practice. Using ani- 


line or batik dyes keep the color as pure and clear as pos- 


sible and apply with a brush. To blend one color into an- 
other lay in the two colors side by side, then rub one into 
the other using a clean brush dipped in clear water. A 
dyed drop may be heightened by bringing out contrasts and 
highlights with touches of water color paint. 


Armed with these facts, the intelligent artist can turn a 
vacation at a summer stock theater into one that ts profit- 
able and stimulating. ©@ 


fresco PAINTING: 
(Continued from page 211) 
When the brown coat is dry, square the cartoon and wall 
surface. The final step of the pre-painting procedure 1s to 
draw your picture onto the surface of the wall with char- 
coal in simple outlines. Then trace this on to transparent 
paper. Last of all, you will apply a second coat of plaster, 
placing it on that portion of the wall over which you have 
a single unit of the outline. Work on one complete unit at a 
time. 


The second coat is mixed as follows: 2 parts of sand to 
1 part slaked lime—again the consistency of butter—and 
make enough plaster for one day’s application. (1 find an 
area about a yard square to be a comfortable space for one 
working period. ) 


Wet the wall thoroughly before applying the plaster and 
then plaster the wall within the boundaries of a complete 
unit of your cartoon. Work from top to bottom whenever 
possible. This coat will be rough in texture, so you may 
wish to trowel on a skin of pure slaked lime, to give you a 
clean, smooth surface. The second coat, when applied, will 


be thick. 


You are now ready to trace the drawing from your trans- 
parent paper outline onto the plaster surface. The tracing is 
easily done with the handle of a #4 round sable watercolor 
brush, or any similarly shaped article. Do not press too 
hard ; you want to simply force a slight impression onto the 
plaster, without either tearing the paper or digging grooves 
onto the working surface. You are finished for this particu- 
lar working period, and soon can start to actually paint the 
fresco. (Note: when you complete a painted area, cut away 
the plaster along a structural line of the drawing, so that 
the next day’s plastering may be done without finding a 

please turn to page 227 
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RECOMMENDED 
ART SCHOOLS 


SELECTED BY THE EDITORS OF DESIGN SOLELY ON THE BASIS OF QUALITY OF 
TRAINING AND FACULTY, AND EARNED REPUTATION IN THEIR FIELD 


Specialties: fine art and its application to commercial 
ART CAREER SCHOOL: uses; illustration; advertising art methods and prepara- 
tion of art copy for reproduction; design. Faculty: Alberta T. Ellison, Director; 
Lawrence J. Austin (Advertising Illustration & Figure Drawing); Frederick - 
Baker (anatomy); Elinore Blaisdell (editorial, story and fashion illustration); 
Stefano Cusumno (drwing, design nd media); Doug Duncalfe (figure illustra- 
tion for comprehensive layout); Rosalyn Myles (Saturday ir. classes); Charles E. 
Peterson (perspective, lettering, advertising design). Tuition: moderate fees; ex- 
amination fee of $2.00; art aptitude test required before acceptance. Free place- 
ment service. G. |. approved. Summer Session: 10 weeks; late June-Aug. Ad- 
dress: Suite 2401, 175 Fifth Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 


Specialties: Costume Design, Fashion I!I- 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION: Clothing Construction, Inter- 
ior Decoration, Display. Approved by Regents and Veterans. Coedu-ational. 
Day, Evening and Saturday classes. Faculty: Professionals with trade experi- 
ence. Courses of 1, 2 and 3 years are offered, terms starting October, February 
and June in the Art Department. Clothing courses may be entered at any time. 
Six-week Summer courses open first weeks in July. School founded in 1923 for 
the sole purpose of training students for professional fashion careers. Traphagen 
Library of over 15,000 volumes, and Museum Collection of over 1000 costumes. 
Free Placement Bureau; Residence Bureau for out-of-town students. Centrally 
located in heart of New York fashion, art and theatre district. Tuition: Day 
Course, full school year (8 months) $490; 6-week Summer session, $125. Cata- 
logs on request with further information and night and Saturday rates. Address: 
Registrar, 1680 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


ialties: hic arts, art- 
“OX-BOW” SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING: SPsiities: granitic arts, 
Dan Lutz (landscape & still ilfe composition); Robt. von Neumann (figure); Edgar 
Rupprecht (figure comp.); Rosemary Kraynik (graphics); James Acuff (ceramics); 
Dorothy Meredith (crafts); Marion Bode (textile ainting, jewelry); Madeline 
Tourtelot (crafts); Theodor Kraynik (weaving, serigraphy). Tuition: $12 per wk. 
or $100 per term. Classes in session from June 23-Aug. 23. Room & Board ar- 
ranged at moderate weekly rates at Oxbow Inn. College credits, G.I. approved. 
Director: Elsa Ulbrucht, Saugatuck, Mich. 


. Specialties: Fine Art, 
WHITNEY SCHOOL OF ART @ NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT: Sie dat. tn. 
terior Design, Distinguished Faculty, including: Lewis E. York, formerly chairman, 
dep’t. of painting, Yale U. (theory and painting); Leonard E. Fisher, BFA, MFA, 
Yale, Pulitzer Prize, Winchester Fellow (composition and history); Ken Davies, 
BFA, Yale, Tiffany Fellow (painting and techniques); Gilbert Banever, BFA, Yale, 
Rome Fellow (Life); Peter P. Hale, BFA, Harvard, Architect (interior design); 
Arthur Harper, Pratt Inst. (advertising design); Jordan Aleshouse, BFA, MFA, Yale 
(portrait); Leo Stoutsenberger, BFA, Yale, (illustration). Tuition $450 per year. 
$225 per semester. G.!. Approved. Dean: Leonard E. Fisher, 490 Prospect St., New 
Haven, Conn. 


_ Specialties: advertising, 
NEWARK SCHOOL OF FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART: fashions, interior de- 
sign, fine arts. Faculty: numbers 75, including John Atkin (advertising design); 
Wm. A. Aylward (illust.); Lester Bienenfeld (airbrush); Sven Carlson (advt. illust.); 
George Cushing (indust. design); J. Edward Draper (advt. design); Frank Fallon 
(packaging); Wm. Griffin (stage design); Steven Kidd (illust.); Ralph Marchese 
(lettering); Martin Pegler (display); Joseph Rossi (lettering-layout); Nora Zwey- 
brock (textiles). Tuition: Newark residents: $60 per yr.; non-residents: $300 per 
yr. Also available by semester or session. Eve. and Sat. schools. G. |. Approved. 
Director: Henry M. Gasser, 550 High St., Newark, N. J. 


_ Specialties: fine arts, commercial art, costume 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO: & crafts. One of America’s largest training 
grounds for teachers and professionals. Excellent library and collections. For full 
information concerning fees, available courses, credits and accommodations con- 
tact: Lloyd C. Cowan, Registrar. Address: Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, III. 


: . Specialties: fine and commercial art. Fac- 
ART STUDENT'S LEAGUE OF N. Y.: ulty: too lengthy to list; all are well 
known and practising artists. School is centrally located on 57th St. (heart of the 
art district) and has tremendous library facilities. Fees are relatively moderate, 
but it is recommended that applicants secure living accommodations in Manhattan 
well in advance, if non-residents. This school is first choice for young artists and 
erstwhile professionals who want the advantages of the country’s top faculty in 
modern art, portraiture and commercial methods. G. |. Approved. Maintains 
on we in Woodstock, N. Y. President: Stewart Klonis, 215 W. 57th St., 


_ Specialties: commercial art, fashions, display, 
CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE: cartooning, advertising art. Faculty: fifty spe- 


cialists, among who are: Marjorie Best (costume); Bert Brown, (motion picture 
sets); Dale Clark (indust. design); Marc Davis (animation); Harry Diamond (advt. 
design); Harper Goff (motion picture arts); Don Graham (Life); T. Hee (cartoon- 
ing); Harry Jacobs (lettering); Frederick Kopp (advertising art); James Normile 
(fine art & history); Wilson Smith (illust.); George Townsend (interior design). 
Tuition: $360.00 per year, or $190 per semester. Also night and Saturday classes. 
G.1. Approved. One of America’s top flight commercial art schools. Director: Nel- 
bert M. Chovinard, 743 South Grend View St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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profession of INTERIOR DESIGN: 
(Continued from page 221) 


signer must see much and analyze with an open mind the 
aesthetic or technical significance of each form. Much travel 
is good for him, not only in this country but also in Europe 
if possible. Many observations feed the creative imagination. 

History, sociology and a well-rounded cultural awareness 
are necessary background for the interior designer’s work. 
This leads to a four-year training on college level, which 
most schools and representative organizations like the 
American Institute of Decorators now consider prerequisite 
for the young designer who wants to enter the field with 


competence and with a reasonable expectation of success. 
__ DRAWING ABILITY ESSENTIAL 
Drawing ability is very desirable because drawing is the 


language which the designer uses to pin down his ideas 
and to transm# and explain them to clients, constructors 
and workmen. Designing means making plans. The struc- 
tural mechanism is a rather complicated thing, and good 
drattsmanship is necessary to make every detail clear be- 
yond doubt. Fortunately, this kind of drawing can be 
learned and perfected if we are really interested. You may 
not have the talent of a Rembrandt, and yet you may still 


become an excellent designer. 
KNOW YOUR MERCHANDISING 
Those who have a highly developed design ability may 


have a tendency to underestimate the business part of the 
profession. Many of the things which go into interiors— 
furniture, lamps, wall paper, textiles, accessories—reach 
the consumer through department and wholesale stores. 
Even mass-produced merchandise must be properly styled. 
Therefore, merchandising is and remains an attraction for 
many designers, especially young women. It promises 
steady jobs and good pay. 

Interior design, like everything else, is in a competitive 
market. It is essential to do the job as speedily, economically 
and comprehensively as possible. This requires knowledge 
of the market: where and how to buy, what constitutes good 
quality, and how prices compare. The designer without mer- 
chandising sense sees his best plans frustrated. 

A big field for useful work is wide open because the 
interior designer should address himself not only to the 
wealthy, but to the great masses of the average wage earners 
who, within their limited means, should, nevertheless, have 
the benefits of a carefully planned home. © 


selecting a WORTHWHILE ART SCHOOL: , 
(Continued from page 205) 


The schools recommended in this issue of DESIGN have 
been carefully checked for stability and honesty of pur- 
pose. Some are advertisers, some are not. The majority 
offer proper certification upon completion of the courses, 
and in many cases, credits leading to an educational degree. 

DESIGN recommends that you send for the prospectus 
and catalogue of several schools. It is worth the small post- 
age costs to request additional information, particularly con- 
cerning such matters as scholarships, placement oppor- 
tunities and availability of living facilities. And finally, 
even though you may not plan to enroll at this particular 
time, it is wise to acquaint yourself with the facts concern- 
ing each school or workshop. Most worthwhile jobs require 
proper training of their prospective applicants. Don’t miss 
out ona later opportunity because you lack basic training in 
the field. It is never enough to be merely an adequate artist 
or teacher. You must be equipped to compete with others 
who are equally skilled. An understanding of the techniques 
and problems inherent to the job you are seeking may easily 
tip the scales in your favor. Learn from instructors whose 
personal qualifications include practical experience in the 
field they are teaching. Then you will be prepared. © 
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painting on FABRIC: 


(Continued from page 207 ) 


with Extendor in a proportion of one to one, before printing 
and that the finished print must be “‘set’”’ by pressing it over 
a cloth for three minutes, with an iron at 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Fabrics like rayon will take a longer application 
at a lesser degree of heat. This process should be performed 
twenty-four hours after the stencil has been printed. It serves 
to make the material washable. 


In attempting the technique of stenciling, it is a good 
idea to tape the fabric to be decorated onto a blotter. This 
keeps it flat during the printing operation. Stencil brushes 
(available at any art store) should be as stiff as possible 
and held almost perpendicularly in order to insure a 
maximum amount of even pressure, which drives the paint 
into the fabric fiber. Effects of shading, stippling and other 
surface textures can be easily obtained by merely altering 
the manipulation of the brush. Opaque effects are achieved 
if an even, rotating motion is used and the area filled in 
gradually until it appears “solid.” As the paint is readily 
absorbed by fabric and dries instantly, it is not necessary 
to wait between applications. 


A beginner’s results are apt to be better with simple 
designs. As a matter of fact, simple designs are usually 
the most attractive and striking ones. We have in our day 
a great tendency toward simplification of design and puri- 
fication of color so that decorations of this nature will look 
much better and have a much more convincing “profes- 
sional” appearance than an old-fashioned, over-compli- 
cated variety. They will tie in with contemporary clothes, 
accessories, and our mode of living. The fact that simplicity 
is the word stylistically today should be encouraging to 
any novice at this medium of expression. © 


DA VINCI: 

(Continued from page 219) 
ments. It was a particularly fine-toned lute of silver which 
brought him to the attention of Ludovico Sforza, a most 
important nobleman in 15th Century Italy. He played the 
lute and presented it to Sforza and thus won a patron who 
paid him well and granted him his first notable commis- 
sions, among them the job of co-supervising architectural 
planning on the Cathedral of Milan. 


As an artist he has been surpassed by no man. Yet, his 
talent lay primarily in the creation of the art rather than 
with the technical aspects of painting. For this reason he 
attempted impossibilities. ne of hisO most fruitless experi- 
ments doomed the famous “Last Supper” to eventual ex- 
tinction. The painting was done on a plaster wall of the 
dining hall at Santa Marie delle Grazie in Milan. The treat- 
ment should have been fresco, but Leonardo disliked the 
rapidity with which that process had to be completed before 
it dried. He preferred to spend days on a single hand or 
drape, as the mood struck him. For this reason he used 
the newly popularized medium of oil paint. Oil and plaster 
are not meant for each other. Even before his masterpiece 
was completed it began to flake and crumble. Today, despite 
the earnest efforts of the world’s finest restorers, the “Last 
Supper” has become almost obliterated. 


This then was Leonardo da Vinci, man of countless 
talents, with the most versatile mind we are ever likely to 
record. Any of his achievements would be enough to pay 
the debt of existence, yet he mastered in a dozen fields. 
Erase his accomplishments and the influence he exerted on 
future inventors and the world would be an empty place 
indeed. @ 


for elementary and high school 


TEACHERS AND ART LIBRARIES 
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HE complete book of useful art procedures. Rec- \ 

ommended by thousands of art teachers and super- 
visors throughout the world. Here is the answer to \ 
that inevitable problem: ‘What art project shall I 
teach this time?” Step-by-step illustrations, materials 
and sources of supply are all included in this un- \ 
usually economical book. 


A FEW OF THE INTERESTING CONTENTS \ 


CHARCOAL DRAWING ... WATERCOLOR .. . SILK SCREEN 

LINOLEUM BLOCKS TEXTILE PAINTING .. . \ 
COLLAGE . . . WOODCUTS . . CHINA PAINTING .. . 
CRAYON PRINTS . . . PETER HUNT STYLE DECORATION 
. e and thirty more. 


$2 . 2 5 per copy } 


. . . Or order several for your class and hobby club. \ 


10 OR MORE COPIES @ $1.75 EACH \ 


337 S. HIGH ST. 


design technics ! 


COLUMBUS OHIO 
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PLL SEE YOU AT THE CONVENTION 


A REPORTER ATTENDS A PURELY FICTIONAL CONFERENCE, WHERE HE MEETS SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE 


COMMENTARY BY G. ALAN TURNER © CARTOONS BY BILL HORN 


PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE in art teaching at Kumquat County 
Day School, enjoying the sociability of the free buffet in 
Suite 911. This is his first convention and initial op- 
portunity to see what jolly pranksters his fellow-educa- 
tors really are. 


( LAT, N 


AND mes AN 


CHAIRMAN OF A COMMITTEE on Integration of Specious 
Factors Correlating Secondary Education to Allelomor- 
phic Tendencies. The gentleman on the right has just 
realized he is about to miss the free buffet being tendered 
by the Zacto-Pencil Company in Suite 911. 


0 
Tey, 


SMOOTH-TALKING SALESMAN on the Exhibits Floor, dispens- 
ing free samples and demonstrating the ease with which 
Booble’s Texi-color can be used as either a silk screen 
paint or hair remover. The hotel chambermaid will prob- 
ably be confronted with the problem of what to do with 
all the forgotten kits when the Convention is over. 


ANECDOTE BOOR with slick catalogue of time-tested re- 
partee. Having completed the one about the little teacher 
from Niagara Falls, he is about to disclose, in strictest 
confidence, why he declined an offer of the art depart- 
ment chairmanship at Harvard. 
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fresco PAINTING: 


(Continued from page 223) 


residue line or scar across an important area. Cut away the 
plaster edges slantwise and not straight down into the sur- 
face. By this means, the next plastered area will adhere 
readily in a dovetailing manner. 


It may be well to add at this point that your plaster will 
stay wet for about twenty hours. You can begin applying 
paint over it within thirty minutes. 


If you are working on relatively small panels, as most 
students will prefer to do, you should build a wooden frame 
for your work. The sides of your frame will be around 14” 
high. Bore holes around the frame, some two inches apart, 
measuring 3/16” in diameter. These will be about 1%” 
from the bottom edge. Weave a strong wire through these 
holes. Lay the unfinished frame on the floor, protecting the 
floor with a cardboard or canvas and trowel on your brown 
coat of plaster over the wires. Let it harden sufficiently be- 
fore going to work on the painting. 


THE PAINTING PROCEDURE 


If your plaster contains a good grade of washed sand with 
even-sized particles, the paint will work nicely. As just 
mentioned, wait at least a half-hour before starting to paint 
on the plaster and then be sure the plaster “pulls” at the 
paint from the brush. This is a sign of proper consistency. 


The technique for painting varies according to your per- 
sonal preference. Orozco and Rivera, top Mexican mural- 
ists, have used an underpainting technique of gray and black 
tones. All of the forms are first painted in and then a glaze 
of color is later added. These two artists mixed slaked lime 
with the color to achieve their impressive effects. I person- 
ally employ light tones in the underpainting and add trans- 
parent colors on top. Experiment yourself. You will find, 
for example, that delicate pastel colors and rich, romantic 
hues are very effective possibilities in fresco. The medium 
sings out like a watercolor if applied with thin, transparent 
colors, or achieves the matt finish of casein when worked 
more opaquely. Regardless of your technique, paint in the 
forms with a more neutral hue, and apply the color later by 
glazing. This is the easiest method, allowing you plenty of 
time to think of form and color separately. 


Incidentally, it is quite important that the wall be clean 
before attempting to paint over its surface. If it is of brick 
or concrete, clean away the old mortar between the seg- 
ments to a depth of about 1%”, and soak the wall well before 
painting. 

Mural painting is very popular in Mexico and art in this 
neighboring country is enjoying a renaissance. The govern- 
ment encourages this by commissioning recognized mural- 
ists to decorate public buildings at a price of five hundred 
pesos per square yard—around $60.00 in U.S. currency. 


Students pour southward every summer to this semi- 
tropical land where living is economical, visas are simple to 
obtain and where painting is the outstanding form of artistic 
expression. Truly, Mexico is the western hemisphere’s 
Paris. Art school teaching methods are quite different from 
those we are accustomed to in the States. Here in Mexico, 
training is personalized and casual. Attendance is not com- 
pulsory; you live and breathe painting voluntarily. 


Indeed, painting in Mexico is an inherent part of the 
daily scene. It is a story telling medium, for many of the 
natives are dependent upon pictures rather than the printed 
word for their education. For a painter, this is as near to 
heaven as it is possible to get in this world. Come down and 


see ‘or yourself. @ 
“LIGHTING THE STAGE SET’—NEXT ISSUE 


ART SCHOOLS AND SUMMER COURSES: 


26 years a successful leader 


IN TRAINING COMMERCIAL AND FINE ARTISTS 
® distinguished faculty @ day and evening 
@ summer and year-around sessions 


ART write for FREE catalogue 
CAREER C[he Art Career School 
SCHOOL Alberta T. Ellison Director 
Penthouse Suite 2401 175 Fifth Ave. 
New York 10 New York 
1882 7OTH ANNIVERSARY 1952 


NEWARK SGHOOL of fine & industrial art 


550 High Street Newark, N. J. 


Henry M. Gasser, director 


@ Courses in: 


Advertising Design Architecture 
Pictorial Illustration Industrial Design 
Fashion Illustration Interior Design 
Costume Design Textile Design 
Technical Illustration Display 
Fine Arts Mechanical Drafting 


MAINTAINED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Call MArket 2-2627 for information or 
Send for Catalog “M” 


the SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
42nd YEAR—June 23-Aug. 23, 1952 


Enroll now in classes in PAINTING—GRAPHIC ARTS—CRAFTS, for 
whole or part of nine weeks, under ten distinguished Artist-instructors. 


@ Send for folder: Box 216D. Veteran approved. 


— 


A SERIES of 50 CRITICAL ARTICLES 


ON ARTISTS WHO ARE CREATING 
A MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. 


by 
RALPH M. PEARSON 


The series is published in loose-leaf book form as CRIT- 
ICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II. Binder and the com- 
pleted set of articles go to subscribers at once... ......... $5.00 

Group subscriptions at reduced rates. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 0c Nyack, N. Y. 


an lnstitute 


and SCHOOL 


Prepare For An 
Interesting and 
Profitable Career 


One of nation’s top pro- 
fessional schools! 55 in- 
structors, 123g acre campus, 
dormitories. Modern stu- 
dios and equipment. Low 
tuition. Free information 
Write: 4451 Warwick, 
Kansas City 2, Missouri 
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art schools and summer courses: 
(Continued ) 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


FOR RESULTS Intensive Fall, Winter, & 6-Weeks’ Summer Courses 
Training Here Pays Life Dividends — Our Graduates in Demand! 
FASHION INTERIOR DECOR £ODISPLAY 
Professional methods. Beginners, advanced. Fashion Illustration, 
Sketch, Life, Design, Styling, Dressmaking, Draping, Patternmaking, 
Teacher Training. Day, Evening & Saturday Courses. Junior Saturday 

A.M. Class. Free Placement Bureau. Send for Circular D. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52 St.), New York 19, N. Y. Phone CO. 5-2077 


THE UNIVERSITY 


| M 
of MICHOACATN 


E 
xX offers 
PAINTING ° SILVER WEAVING 

LITHOGRAPHY °* DRAWING, 
c and confers the degree Maestro 
O de Artes Plasticas. 


Write to Lic. Jose Hinoiosa Ortiz, La Escuela de Pintura 
Universidad Michoacan, Morelia, Mich., Mexico 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOBBY ART CAMP 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN GOLDEN, COLORADO 


AUGUST 3-9, 1952 
Recreative workshop with fellow artists in a relaxed, 
sociable setting. For details write: 


PAUL J. KERMIET, RT. #3, GOLDEN, COLORADO 


it's your PORTFOLIO THAT COUNTS: 
(Continued from page 209) 


out your folio to show that you understand the store’s policy 
and problems. 


The folio may consist of twenty pages or so; don't make 
the mistake | made when I started out. My first interview 
was with the art director of R. H. Macy’s, the New York 
store that is the largest in the world. I was pretty cocky 
when I went in for my interview; I saw a dozen other 
applicants sitting around with shabby, well-worn sample 
books, many stuffed to overflowing with haphazard sam- 
ples. They went in for their interview and out as through 
a revolving door. When my turn came, I oozed confidence. 
Wasn't my book clean and well designed? I handed it 
over to the art director and sat back expectantly. He opened 
it, riffled through its eight sparse pages of single drawings 
and stared at me incredulously. ‘“‘You sure have a nerve, 
young lady!” he sputtered. “Eight drawings!’ Then he 
looked more closely at me, saw through the veneer of poise 
I had assembled and recognized me for a beginner. He 
gently instructed me to “go home and make up a good 
sample kit. One that shows your understanding of layout 
and copy interpretation.”” He closed the interview with the 
suggestion | lower my sights a bit and shoot for a smaller 
organization—one at my level of experience. And that’s a 
point well worth remembering when you put your folio 
together; don’t expect the moon on your first try. Make 
your goal a level you can reasonably expect to attain. The 
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big jobs will come later when you have proved yourself. 
MAKING LAYOUTS 

If the first pages of your folio are filled with thumbnail 
sketches, then the next section will contain layouts. These 
should follow store “‘policy’—the trend of art that they 
have found most fruitful in selling merchandise. Layouts 
are virtually a store’s signature-—-you can recognize whose 
ad it is on sight. 

Your layouts consist of pencil or ink art that indicates 
the merchandise, the areas for copy (expressed in ruled 
lines) and the store’s name—called the logotype. Don’t 
bother to use a genuine name; you may wish to submit the 
folio to other competing stores. I usually make up a name 
that imitates a well-known one, or simply letter in “Store 
name.” (This will also save you the embarrassment of 
having to explain you never actually worked for that store. ) 

Some of your layouts will be rough, others almost fin- 
ished in detail. These latter are called “comprehensives” 
or “comps.” They are the type that the buyer is shown to 
get an idea of how his merchandise will actually be dis- 
played in the ad. Also, if you happen to secure a job as 
designer or fashion reporter, a comprehensive will help the 
finishing artist to carefully interpret the effect you desire, 
in proper color values. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF COPY 

You may be an artist, but you must appreciate the intel- 
ligent use of copy. Often you may clinch a job because you 
have also created a clever caption, headline or copy-line. 
Layouts customarily treat type areas as a most important 
part of the layout; they tell the facts you are simply illustrat- 
ing. If you have a quick mind, by all means make up clever, 
punchy copy and headlines for your theoretical ads. They 
can very easily get you the job. 

THE FINISHED WORK 

Finally, among your finished examples, which will com- 
prise the last section of your folio, indicate by the media 
you employ, that you understand the problems of repro- 
duction and production of the ad. Don’t go crazy with 
trick effects that would be difficult or uneconomical to use 
in an actual advertisement. 

You will “decorate” your presentation portfolio in the 
sense of judiciously balancing the weight of the pages, add- 
ing a certain amount of hand-lettering to point up what 
you have to say in each section. Bear in mind always that 
this folio is meant to sell you as an artist and informed art 
technician. You can make it an original sort of book, even 
to the point of inserting spot cuts, cartoons and simular 
stylized little sketches to “spark” your sales talk. Avoid a 
lot of editorializing about yourself; restrict facts and quali- 
fications to an introductory biography that should appear 
on the first page. This will contain your background, edu- 
cation, address, past jobs and telephone number, in case 
you find you have to leave the folio for further considera- 
tion, or are going to mail it out of town. In such cases, 1n- 
clude a note politely requesting that the book be returned at 
the recipient’s convenience. 

In closing then, remember—you need not make the port- 
folio so large the art director develops a backache lifting it ; 
don’t fill it with copy work or classroom samples; do make 
it a signature of your originality and sense of imagination. 
Go after a job within your sphere of ability and experience. 
Keep your work up-to-date with constant revision. If you 
don’t get the job the first or the tenth time—try again, 
making certain you find out what seems to be lacking. Ask 
questions when you are turned down. Find out why and 
eliminate the bugs. Dress well, wear a balanced air of 
humility and confidence, don’t give up—and good hunting 
to you. ®@ 
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tion unlimited 


Create and produce distinctive textiles 
with genuine PRANG TEXTILE COLORS; 

matching designs for charming ceramics 
with PRANG DEK-ALL COLORS. 


Visit our Creative Siudios ... new processes and 


fechniques for the Art Educator and Crafisman 


Write to either studio for programs 


of instruction ana schedules of exhibitions 


Paintings... Etchings... Prints... with unique 
SKETCHO OIL STICKS, versatile 

CRAYONEX DRAWING CRAYONS or 

PAYONS PAINTING CRAYONS. 


621 South Westmoreland, Los Angeles 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 


Home Office, Sandusky, Onio. 
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: Cadmium Yellow CadmiumYellow Cadmium Orange Cadmium Red Lt. Cadmium Red Cadmium Red 
Light Medium (Cad. Vermilion) Medium Deep 


Alizarin Crimson Cobalt Violet French Cobalt Blue “Thalo” Blue “Thalo” Turquoise 
Ultramarine Blue 


“Thalo” Green Viridian Chromium Oxide Permanent Green Naples Yellow Yellow Ochre 
(Vert Emeraude) Green Light 


elt Raw Sienna Burnt Sienna Terra Rosa 


lilustrators’ lilustrators’ IIlustrators’ Ivory Black 


Gray 50° Gray 75% Gray 


Makes you Want te Paint! 


3 A new experience is yours — with these rich, permanent, intermixable 
oe GRUMBACHER GENUINE CASEIN COLORS. 

“y They dry quickly on any absorbent painting surface ... yet remain perfectly 
48 water-soluble on the palette for days, because of Grumbacher’s exclusive 
formula of casein emulsion. 

Artists and illustrators use them as an aquarelle, as a tempera, 
or for oil painting effects. 
The casein that is NEW —even to those who thought they knew casein. 


“Thalo” T.M. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Titan White— 
in Studio Size 
1” x 4” tubes 

and Pound Size 

1/2" x 61/2" tubes 


Available at your favorife artists’ material dealer. Write us for booklet. 


UMBA 


460 West 34th Street, New York a New York 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL 
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